MARSHAL   NEY

to regain Madrid, put down the Spanish risings, and
drive the British from their base in Portugal. And one
of the 'wolves' selected for these tasks was Marshal Ney,
whose 6th Corps wheeled from the Rhine, struck across
France and penetrated the Pyrenees., to muster at the
frontier town of Irun on August 3oth.
It was high summer; the names of Jena and Friedland
were like strong wine on the lips, and men could still
associate the Eagles' march with the coming of festival.
Gifts and the promise of victory waited at every halt,
and the route of the 6th Corps during those swinging
days reflected the brief meridian of the Empire. Sir John
Moore and his 'Goddams' were moving from Portugal,
while the Spaniards, in three separate bodies, were striking
north. But Napoleon was at Vittoria with some 70,000,
and Ney's corps, although reduced by later formation
to a bare 15,000, could experience that familiarity of
mind and mettle that passes between units of long and
tried acquaintance in the hazard of arms. For its remain-
ing man-power was not essentially different from the
corps which had gathered under Ney to menace the
Channel; which factor, a valuable one to any concentra-
tion, acquires additional strength when its cause derives
from enthusiasm, as must every war that follows a
revolution. But many things came to an end in
Spain, and not least was the Napoleonic theory of
contact.
The first goal was Madrid, and Ney, ordered to
advance, began his moves by way of Burgos, Aranda,
and Soria. But it was soon clear that the Spanish venture
was of a different order from the German, or even the
Russian, for that matter. Not that the Spaniards showed
a single one of the qualities which had caused the French
to liken their Muscovite enemies to bulls; but one felt
the presence of a wellnigh intangible opponent, a hostile
sentiment that was vested in an entire people rather than
a centre of armed detachment, the weight of a public
instead of a professional counteraction. In short, for an
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